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Forenfic  Difpute, 


J,  T\/fY  friend,  the  laft  queftion  has 
Xt^J.  fuggcfted  another  ;  which,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  far  from  unimpor¬ 
tant,  and^  in  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  by 
no  means  improper  to  be  attentively  confider- 
ed  by  this  people  at  the  prefent  day  the  can¬ 
dor  of  this  truly  venerable,  this  learned  and 
polite  afiembly  will  excufc  us  in  attempting, 
in  a  few  words,  to  examine,  Whether  the  Jlave- 
ry^  to  which  Africans  are  in  this  province^  by 

the  permiffion  of  law ^  fnbje^ed^  be  agreable  to 

the 


*  Colorum  diverfitas,  diverfas  inter  gentes  ex  climatum 
difFerentia  praccipue  oritur. 
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the  law  of  nature  ?  And  fiiice",  fully  pcrfua^ 
ded  of  the  truth  of  thofe  principles,  in  which 
is  founded  th^  idea  of  natural  equality,  to  the 
cxclufion  of  a  right  in  one  individual  of  the 
human  fpecies  to  exercife  any  degree  of  autho¬ 
rity  over  another  without  his  confent,  I  am  o^ 
bilged  to  appear  in  favor  of  the  negative  of 
the  propofition  •,  apd  fmee,  if  I  rightly  remem¬ 
ber,  I  have  fometimes  heard  you  exprefs  a  very 
different  fentiment,  if  you  are  difpofed  to  join 
in  the  propofal,  I  will  firft  attend  to  what  may 
be  offered  on  your  part  in  fupport  of  it.  And 
fliall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the  ftrange- 
ly  Inconfiffent  condufl:  of  mankind;  refpeding 
this  matter,  furniflies  us  with  reffedliqns  upon 
the  prefeat  ftate  of  human  nature  by  no  means 
the  moll  agreable.  To  me,  I  confefs,  it  is 
matter  of  painful  aftoniffimcnt,  that  in  this 
enlightened  age  and  land,  where  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  and  civd  Liberty,  apd  confe-- 
quently  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  are  fo 
generally  underftood,  the  cafe  of  thefe  unhappy 
Africans  fhould  gain  no  more  attendop  ; — 
that  thofe,  who  are  fo  readily  difpofed  to  urge 
the  principles  of  natural  equality  in  defence 
of  their  own  Liberties,  fhould,  with  fo  little 
^•eludlance,  coptinue  to  exert  a  power,  by  the 
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operation  of  which  they  are  fo  flagrantly  con^ 
tradiified.  For  what  lefs  can  be  faid  of  that 
exercife  of  power,  whereby  fuch  multitudes  of 
our  fellow-men,  dcfcendants,  my  friend  from 
the  fame  common  parent  with  you  and  me, 
and 'between  whom  and  us  nature  has  made 
no  diftinftion,  fave  what  arlfes  from  the 
fl:ron2;er  influence  of  the  fun  in  the  climate 
whence  they  originated,  are  held  to  groan  un¬ 
der  the  infupporcable  burden  of  the  moft  ab- 
je£t  flavery,  without  one  cheating  beam  to  re- 
frefli  their  defponding  fouls  ;  and  upon  whofe 
dreary  path  not  even  the  feebleft  ray  of  hope 
is  permitted  to  dawn,  and  whofe  only  profpeft 
of  deliverance  is — in  death*  If  indeed  the 
law  protects  their  lives,  (which  is  all  that  can 
be  faid  even  here,  and  more — (hamc  to  man¬ 
kind  ! — more  than  can  be  faid  in  fome  ©f  our 
fifter  colonies  the  only  favor  thefe  unhap¬ 
py 


€]■  According  to  an  afl  of  Virginia  (4  Anne,  Ch. 
49.  re£l.  37.  p.  227.)  “  After  proclamation  is  iffued 

againft  Haves  that  run  away  and  lie  out,  it  is  /w- 
ful  for  any  perfon  whatever,  to  kill  and  dejlroy  fuch 
**  flakes  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  he,  (he,  or  they 
fhall  think  fit,  ^without  accufation  or  impeachment  of 
any  crime  for  the  fame^'*  &g.  And  it  is  enabled  in 

the 
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py  people  receive,  from  fuch  proteftlon,  is  a 
continuation  of  their  mifery  5  the  prefervati- 
on  of  a  life,  every  moment  of  which  is  worfe 
than  non-exiftence.  A  favor  this,  no  doubt, 
that  in  a  very  fpecial  manner  demands  ac¬ 
knowledgement  ! 

jB.  Though  confcious,  my  friend,  of  my 
inability,  the  mofl:  advantageoufly  to  reprefent 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  propofition,  ef- 
pecially  when  circumfcribed  within  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  the  prefent  occafion  will  allow  j  yet 
clearly  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  attentive-, 
ly  confidering  this  queftion,  efpecially  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  perfons  of  every  denomination  are^ 
To  juftly  affeded  with  a  fenfe  of  Liberty,  I 
readily  comply  j  rather  hoping  that  if  any 
prefent,  are  in  doubt  refpefting  this  matter, 
they  will  take  occafion  from  hence,  fo  fully  to 
examine  it,  as  to  procure  fatisfaftion  to  them- 
felves,  than  expeding  what  lhall  be  now  of¬ 
fered  on  my  part  will  have  fo  defirable  an  ef- 


the  fuccceding  claufe  (No.  38.)  That  for  every 
Have  killed,  in  purfuance  of  this  or  put  to 

death  by  law,  the  maker  or  owner  of  fucb  Have, 
Jhall  be  paid  by  the  public 
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I  am  welliaware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  talk 
who. attempts  to  defend  a  propofition  of  this 
nature.  An  heart  replete  with  benevolence 
and  compaffion  will  hardly  admit  reafoning 
that  involves  principles  feemingly  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  happinefs '  of  any.  Suffer  me 
therefore  to  entreat  you,  that  every  tender  ien- 
timent,  that  even  the  feelings  of  humanity 
may  be  fufpended,  while  we  calmly  attend  to 
the  'voice  of  reafon,  which  is  the  voice  of  na¬ 
ture’s  alwife  and  benevolent  Author. 

That  Liberty  to  all  is  fweet  I  freely  own 
but  ftill  ’tis  what,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  at  leaft, 
all  cannot  equally  enjoy,  and  what  even  in  a 
free  government  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  moft 
perfeft  fenfe  bytnone.  .Such  is  the  nature  of 
fociety,;that  it  requires  various  degrees  of  au¬ 
thority  and  fubordination  *,  and  while  the  uni- 
verfal  rule  of  right,  .the  happinefs  of  the  whole y 
allows  greater  degrees  of  Liberty  to  fome,  the 
fame  immutable  law  fuffers  it  to  be  enjoyed 
only  in  lefs  degrees  by  others.  And  though 
my  friend,  I  can  moft  cordially  join  with  you  in 
the  benevolent  wiffi,  that  it  were  poflible  that 
thefe  Africans,  who  I  am  free  with  you  to  call 

my  brethren,  and  to  whom,  it  is  confeffed,  the 

'  principles 
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|)rinciples  of  our  civil  conftltution  ^.llow  bilt  a 
fmall  degree  of  liberty,  niight  enjoy  it  equal¬ 
ly  with  us  5  yet  ’till  I  am  convinced  it  might 
comport  with  the  rule  above  mentioned,  to  al^ 
low  them  more  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  appear 
^n  advocate  for  thofc  principles; 


Let  it  therefore  be  remembered,  that  the 
qUeflion  to  be  confidcred  is,  Whether  the 
flavery^  to  •which  Africans  are  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  ly  thefermiffion  of  law,  fubje^ed,  be  agre- 
able  to  the  law  of  nature  ?’[ 


It  is,  1  prefume,  fcarcely  heceflary  to  obferve 
to  you,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  is  intended 
that  law  which  is  the  meafure  of  all  our  moral 
aftions,  and  by  which  their  fitnefs  and  proprie¬ 
ty,  and  confequently  their  juftice  or  injuftice^ 
are  to  be  determined.  In  other  words,  that 
law  to  which  whatever  aftion  is  in  it’s  nature 
fit  and  proper,  juft  and  right,  is  agreable,  arid 
to  which  every  aftion  of  an  oppofite  nature  is 
difagreable.  This,  then  being  intended  by 
the  law  of  nature,  whether  the  juftice  of  Af- 
rican  flavery,  if  found  agreable  to  this  law,  is 
defenfible,  will  be  needlefs  to  inquire*  But 
it  will  be  faid,  through  this  definition  of  th^ 

law 


j 
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law  of  nature  be  admitted,*  we  arc  ftill  td 
informed  what  thofe  aftions  are,  that  are  agre- 
able  to  this  law,  and  confequently  right,  t 
anfwer,  whatever  aflion  in  it’s  nature,  con¬ 
comitant  ■  drcumftances  being  confldered, 
tends  to  happinefs  ert  the  wholes  is  agreable 
to  this  law,  and  every  adtion  of  a  contra^-y 
tendency  is  hereunto  difagreablc.  And  hence 
it  will  follow,  that  whatever  pradiical  princi¬ 
ple  of  fociety,  (which  is  to  be  confldered  as 
the  adtioh  of  the  community)  hath  this  ten¬ 
dency,  is  to  be  reputed  juft,  and  approved 
and  adopted,^  and  thofe  of  a  contrary  tendency 
confequently  difapproved^ 

To  demonftrate  this.  It  will  be  necelTary 
only  to  obfefve,  that  as  nothing  in  nature  car 
pofTibly  be  of  the  lead:  confequcncc  but  hap* 
pinefs  or  mifery,  fo  the  difference  in  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  pfaftical  principles  of  any  focic 
ty  to  the  produdtion  of  thefe,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  poflibly  render  fome  eligible,'  fit  ane 
proper,  rather  than  others  ;  and  was  it  not  foi 
this  diftindlion,  it  muft  forever  remain  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  perfect  indifference,  what  praftical  prin 
ciples  were  in  any  fociety  adopted.  But  v/ith 
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oiu  Hopping  more /fully;  to  demon  ftrate  the-,: 
truth  of  this  principlcj  it  having  been  recog-  ■ 
nifcd  as  well  by  the  generality  of  ethic  writers* 
as.  by  the  wildom  of  all  good  governments,  I  ■ 
llrall  proceed  to  enquire,  how  far  it  will  ope-f . 
rate  to  the  determination  of  the  prefent  quefti- 
oti. 

\ 

And  in  the  firft  place,  I  fliall  enquire  into  < 
the  agreement- of  the  law  of  nature  with  the 
idea  of  in  general,  in  oppofition  to  that.i 

principle  of  natural  equality,  which  isfo  zeal-' 
oufly  contended  for  by  the  advocates  for  u-  . 
niverfal  Liberty. 


t 


By  flavery I  mean,  the  involunta¬ 
ry  fubordinaejon  of  the  will  of  one  to  that, of 
another  j  whereby,  independent  •  of  all  corn- 
pad,  the  adionsof  the  former  are  in  all  things 
to  be  direded  by  the  will  of  the  latter.  <;  Now 
if  flayer/  in  general^  ^according' to  this  defini¬ 
tion,  be  agreable  to  the  law  of  nature,  the 
principle  of  natural  equality  muft.  fall,  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  queftion  in  difpute,  it 
will  be  necefifary  only  to  apply  the  general 
principle  to  the  cafe  of  the  African  fubordina- 
tion,  whereby  it  will  be  eafy  tQ  difeern  if  there 

is 
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is-  any  thing  in  the  nature'  of  their  particular 
cafe  not  agreable' hereto. 

I  '  ' 

I  am  therefore  now  to  fliew,  that  flavcry, 
as  above  defined,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and  therefore  th^t  the  principle  of' 
natural  equality  cannot  be  true. 

That  right  of  authority  Is  to  be  found  in 
fome  being  involving  fiibordination  in  others, 
independent  of  *all  voluntary  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  fubordinate,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
univerfally  acknowledged.  Such  is  the  right 
of'the  Governor  of  the  univerfe  to  govern  and 
direft  the  condufl  of. all  finite  exiltences,  and 
fuch  is  the  right  of  parents  to  govern  and  di¬ 
rect  the  condu6t  of  their  children.  Now  if  it 
be  found,  that  there  is  the  fame  foundation 
for  authority  and  fubordination  among  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  of  the  human  fpecics,  be¬ 
tween  whom  no  fuch  relations  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned  do  fubfift,  as  there  is  for  authority 
and  fubordination  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  juft,  it  will  follow,  that  de¬ 
grees  of  rightful  authority  in  fome,  involving 
degrees  of  fubordination  in  others,  muft  be 
aiilmitted  among  them  likewife.  In  other 
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words,  if  the  ,reafon  and  foundaihn  of  the  abfi^ 
lute  authority  of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe 
over  the  creation,  and  the  limited  authority  of 
parents  over  their  children,  be  found  to  o- 
perate  with  equal  ftrength  in  favor  of  a  right 
of  fotne  individuals  among  mankind  to  exer- 
cile  any  degrees  of  authority  over  others,  the 
exercife  of  fuch  authority  mult  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  juft,  i.  e.  agreable  to  the  law  of  nature. 
.4nd  now  to  determine  this  queftion,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  inquire,  in  what  the  right  of  autho¬ 
rity,  in  the  cafes  abovementioned,  is  founded  : 
And  here  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  in  the  ^reatefi 
.  good  of  the  whole^  For  fince  the  Governor  of 
the  univerfe  is  poflefled  of  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs  in  peifedlion  of  degree,  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  that  the  greateft  happinefs  to  the 
creation  fhould  be  the  refult  of  his  exercife  of 
the  moft  abfolute  fovereignty.  And  though 
this  right  of  abfolute  authority  in  the  Creator 
over  his  creatures  be  infeparable  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Creator  and  creature,  yet  it  is  not. 
founded  ftmply  in  that  relation,  that  is,  in  the 
idea  of  deriv'ed  exiftence  ;  but  in  the  natural 
imperfedlion  and  depcndance  of  the  creature, 
and  the  natural  perfefbion  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  reafon  of  the  neceffarily  abfolute  fubjedli* 

■  Oh  of  the  ercature  does  not  confift  merely  in 

his 
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his  havin'g  received  emfltnce^  but  in  his -having 
received  it  from  fuch  a  Being  *,  a  Being  by  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  qualified  for  the  moft 
perfect  government,  and  under  whofe  adminil- 
tration  it  is  impoffible  but  that  the  before- 

mentioned  immutable  law  of  nature,  the  great- 
eft  happinefs  of  the  whole,  ,(hould  operate  to 
effed.  Agreabk  to  this  is  the  foundation  ot 
the  natural  authority  of  parents  over  their  chil¬ 
dren  •,  it  by  no  means  confiding  in  the  notion 
of  derived  exijience  •,  but  in  the  different  quali¬ 
fications  of  parents  and  children  to  execute 
this  immutable  law  :  For  while  parents  fo  far 
excel  their  children  in  wifdom,  and  from  na- 
rural  affeCtion  are  difpoled  to  promote  their 
happinefs,  it  will  follow,  that  more  happinefs 
will  rcfult  to  both,  from  the  exercile  of  au¬ 
thority  in  parents,  and  fubordination  in  chil-. 
dren,  than  from  the  exercife  of  equal  Liberty 

in  each.  And  that  this  authority  of  parents 

• 

over  their  children  is  derived  from  this  fource, 
and  not  from  the  natural  relation  fubfiding 
between  them,  confidered  merely  as  parents 
and  offspring,  is  moreover  evident  beyond  all 
contradiction  from-  this  confiderarion,  that 
whenever  the  parerit  is  by  any  means  djfqua-: 
lifted,  in  the  refpefts  before  rnenCiOned,  U)  di- 
reCf  the  condufl  of  his  child,  the  iubordin  au- 
jpnof  the  child  ceafes.  if 
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If  this,  which  I  think'  none  will  deny,  be  a 
juft  reprefentarion  of  the  foundation  in 
ture  of  authority  and  lubordination  ;  in  order 
to  juftify  involuntary  flavery  in  general^  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  notion  of  natural  equality,  it  is 
neceflary  only  to  inquire,  whether  among  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  between  whbrrii  there  is  -nO"'- 
fuch  natural  relation  as  that  of  parent  and  off- 
ipring,  there  be  not  the  fame  reafon,  ground, 
and  foundation  in  nature  for  the  cxercifc  of  • 
authority  in  fome,  neceflarily  involving  fu- 
bordination  In  others,  which  there  is  in  cafes 
where  fuch  relation  aftually  fubfifts.  And 
concerning  this,  no  one  furely  can  remain  a 
moment  undetermined,  who  reflefts  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  attention,  upon  the  vaft  ine- 
'qualityobfervable  between  different  individuals 
of  the  human  fpecies,  in  point  of  qualification 
for  the  proper  dircdion  of  conduft.  Now 
whether  this  inequality  be  confidered  as  arifing 
from  difference  in  natural  capacity,  difference 
in  the  means  of  improvement,  or  in  difpofiti- 
on  properly  to  employ  fuch  means ;  in  a  word, 
whether  it  arifes  from  nature  or  education,  or 
any  other  fuppofcable  quarter,  it  matters  not, 
while  this  is  in  fa6l  the  cafe,  while  fome  are 
aftually  found  fo  far  to  excel  others  both  in 
fefpeit  of  wif-lom  and  benevolence,  both  in 

the 


the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  propriet>% 
and  a  difpofuion  to  pradice  fuch  principles, 
that  the  general  end,  happinefs,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  promoted  by  the  exercife  of  authority  in 
the  former,  though  necelTarily  involving  fu- 
bordination  in  the  latter,  than  by  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  equal  Liberty  in  each,  the  exercife  of 
fuch  authority  muft  be  right,  and  never  the 
lefs  fo,  though  the  individuals  by  fuch  an 
oeconomy  fubordinated,  do  not  confent.  It  is 
fit  that  children  Ihould  be  fubjedted  to  the  au*" 
thority  of  their  parents,  whether  they  confent 
to  fuch  fubjedlion  or  not  ;  this  is  put  beyond 
all  poflibility  of  doubt  by  the  exprefs  declara¬ 
tion  of  wifdom  which  cannot  err  5  not  to  mea^ 
tion  the  confent  of  all  ages  in  their  approbatU 
on  of  the  principles  of  thofe  civil  focictics 
which  have  warranted  the  exercife  of  fuch  au¬ 
thority.  Every  law  is  applicable  to  all  cafes 
within  the  fame  reafon  *,  and  fince  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  realon  of  authority  and  fubor- 
dination  between  parents  and  children,  equal¬ 
ly  applies  to  the  fupport  of  a  diftindtion  of  the 
fame  kind  among  others  not  fo  related,  it  fol¬ 
lows  inevitably,  that  a  diftindtion  in  the  latter 
cafe  is  equally  juftifiable  with  one  in  the  for¬ 
mer*,  they  are  both  fupported  by  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  law,  and  therefore  mull  (land 
or  fall  togetb^  I 
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I  have  introduced  thefe  obfervations  upon 

the  foundation  of  the  authority  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  univerfe  over  the  creation,  and  of 
parenf!  over  their  children,  for  the  fake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  rather  than  as  neceflary  to  fupport  the 
general  idea  of  inequality  :  I  fay  as  neceflary, 
lor  while  there  is  fo  manifeftly  great  an  ine¬ 
quality  in  the  capacities  and  difpofuions  of 
mankind  to  diredl  their  own  as  well  as  the 
condud  of  others,  to  its  only  proper  end,  I 
think  it  demonftrablc,  that  the  principle  of  ab- 
folute  equality  could  not  be  fupported,  even 
though  we  had  no  argument  from  fad  by 
which  it  might  be  illuftrated.  And  in  truth, 

I  think,  before  the  principle  of  abfolute  equa¬ 
lity  can  be  maintained,  it  muft  be'made  to  ap¬ 
pear,  that  all  mankind,  in  point  of  capacity 
and  difpofition  to  condud- properly,  arc  equal 

It  now  retrains  only  to  apply  thefe  genera 
principles  to  the  particular  *  cafe  of  Africans  i. 
this  country,  and  fee  what  degree  of  authorit 
the  jpeople  here  are  thereby  warranted  to  ex 
ercife'over  them  j  and  ifitfhall  appear  in  fadl 
that  they  are  not  reduced  by  the  law  of  th 
land  to  a  degree  of  fubordination  beyon- 
what  the  law  of  nature  abovementioned,  tli , 

happintl 
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happinefs  of  both,  r^uires,  it  will  follow  uti^ 
deniably,  that  the  law  by  which  they  are  thus 
fubje6ted  is  juft. 

♦ 

A.  Before  you  proceed  to  the  application 
you  mention,  permit  me  to  make  an  obfcrva- 
tion,  that  perhaps  may  render  fuch  applicati¬ 
on' unneceflary.  I  think  you  have  by  no 
means  lupported  the  idea  of  flavery  in  general-^ 
but  that  your  argument  in  favour  of  natural 
inequality,  though  ingenioufly  enough  con- 
dudcd,is  manifeftly  inconclufive,  and  that  the 
contrary,  notwithftanding  all  you  have  alledg- 
cd,  may  ftill  be  true.  For  though  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  every  fociety  the  pradlical  prin¬ 
ciple  that  in  it’s  operation  tends  to  the  great- 
eft  happinefs  of  the  whole  is  right,  i.  e.  agre- 
able  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  the  abfo- 
lute  authority  of  the  Governor  of  the  univcrfe, 
and  the  limited  authority  of  parents  over  their 
children  is  founded  in  the  reafon  you  allcdge  ; 
and  alfo  admit,  among  different  individual', 
all  thofe  different  degrees  of  qualification  for 
the  proper  direftion  of  conduft  for  which  you 
contend  yet  that  the  natural  right  of  inde¬ 
pendence  is  hence  e-xcluded,  and  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  natural  equality  cjnfcv^ucntly  oi'cr- 

C  thrown 
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thrown  is  by  no  nncans  acknowledged.  The 
reafon  is  obvious,  that  the  principle  for  v/hich 
you  contend  is  in  the  nature. of  things  utter¬ 
ly  impradlicable  ;  your  concluficn  therefore, 
from  premifes  implying  a  falfe  hypothefis, 
cannot’ be  admitted. 

,  The  cxercife  of  authority,  only  in  cafes 
where  fuch  exercife  is  produdive  of  happinefs, 
is  undoubtedly  right  :  But  fuch  is  the  confti- 
tution  of  things  with  regard  to  tnan,  fuch  his 
nature,  ftate,  and  condition,  as  renders  it  ab- 
folurely  impoflible  that  a  principle,  warranting 
the  exercife  of  authority  in  any  particular  cafe, 
independent  of  the  confent  of  the  fubordinatc, 
(hould  be  correfpondent  to  this  end.  And  for 
this  good  reafon, that  it  is  irnpofTible  for  human 
wildom  to  diftinguidi  the  cafes  where  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fuch  authority  would  be  proper,  from 
thofe  where  it  would  not  befo  *,  and  could  this 
be  cfFeded,  it  would  ftill  be  utterly  impoffiblc 
for  any  f  radical  principle  of  fociety,  for  any 
human  lavj  to  make  the  diftindlion.  The 
fame  law  which  would  warrant  the  exercife  of  • 
aiuhoricy  in  one  cafe,  mull  of  ncceffity  war¬ 
rant  it  in  another  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  fuppo- 
fed,  that  fome  infallible  judge  could  be  pre*? 

feni 


fent  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  dired 
the  operation  of  law  in  every  particular  cafe. 
And  were  even  this  polTiblc,  ft  might  ftill  be 
doubted  whether  the  principle’of  natural  equa¬ 
lity  would  be  overthrown.  Such  are  the  weak-^ 
neffes  and  imperfedions,  the  -paffions  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  beft  of  men,  and  fo  deeply  are 
all  imprelTed  with  a  fenfe  of  Liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence,  that  it  may  v/ell  be  queftioned, 
whether  a  law,  warranting  authority  in  thofe 
cafes  only  where  it  would  be  moft  proper, 
were  fuch  law  pofiible,  would  operate  more 
to  the  general  happinefs,  than  a  law  eftabliflj- 
ang  the  principle  of  natural  equality  :  For  tho’ 
in  that  cafe,  many  would  condud  lefs  foolifli- 
ly  than  they  now  do  ;  yet  the  idea  of  fervi- 
tude,  and  dependence  upon  the  will  of  ano¬ 
ther,  would  be  a  perpetual,  and  not  unfruit¬ 
ful  fource  of  mifery.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  effefl  of  fuch  a  conftitution,  fince  that  is 
confeflfedly  impoITible,  it  is  evident  beyond  all 
contradiclion,  that  the  principle  of  natural  e.- 
quality  is  infiniccly  better  adapted  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  end,  happinefs,  than  any  other  pradicai 
principle  that  can  poffibly  he  cCtablihieJ, 
Hence  I  think  it  is  manifeft,  notwithftanding 
the  plaufible  appearance  of  your  rcafoning  ip 
theory,  ftneeit  will  not  endure  the  true  tnuch- 
•  flcne 
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ftonc  of  praftic^,  that  Qavery,  which  many  to 
their  coft  knovv  to  be  a  pradtical  thing,  is  far 
from  beij3g  fupported  thereby.. 

Your  notion  of  the  ground  and  foundation 
of  natural  authority,  in  the  examples  you  have 
adduced,  is  undoubtedly  juft,  and  confent  in 
thofe  cafes,  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  lubor- 
dination,  but,  unfortunately  for  your  conclu- 
fion,  the  cafes  are  far  from  being  applicable, 
to  the  point  in  hand  ;  For  as  in  one  cafe,  per¬ 
fection  of  wifdorn  and  goodnefs  excludes  the 
poilibiliry  of  error,  and  renders  the  moft  per- 
fedl  iubjedtion  neceflarily  beft  j  fo  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  affedlion  implanted  by  the  Author  of 
nature  in  the  breaft  of  the  parent,  infpiring  fuch 
a  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  off- 
fpring,  and  fo  ftrongly  operative  to  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  kind  offices  towards  him,  too;ether 
with  the  natural  inability  of  the  child,  through 
weaknefs  or  inexperience,  to  be  his  own  di¬ 
rector,  may  well  warrant-  a  general  rule  of  li¬ 
mited  fubordination  In  the  other.  And  when 
you  have  fhewn  me  the  man,  or  number  of 
men,  capable  of  infallibly  directing  the  conr 
duft  of  others,  the  exercife  of  authority  in 

wane  my  approbation.  And 

♦.  V 
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^hen  you  (hall  point  out  to  me  any  clafles  of 
men,  between  whonb  there  is  fuch  a  compara% 
tive  difference  in  point  of  ability  £br  the  pro* 
^per  dircdlion  of  conduft,  as  between  parents 
.and  children,  and  the  fame  difpofition  in  the 
fuperior  towards  the  inferior,  that  the  Author 
of  nature  has  Implanted  in  the  hearts  of  pa¬ 
rents  towards  their  children,  I  will  readily  ac* 
knowledge  the  cxcrcife  of  a  like  degree  of  au¬ 
thority  juflifiable  by  the  law  of  nature* 

But  I  am  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how 
your  reafoning  in  favor  of  flavery  in  general^ 
were  it  ever  fo  fully  conclufive,  could  poffibly 
juftify  us  in  thus  forcibly  fubjugating  the  Af¬ 
ricans^  between  whom  and  us  nature  feems  to 
have  made  no  fuch  difference  as  that,  upon 
which  you  fuppofe  the  notion  of  natural  ine¬ 
quality  to  be  founded  :  For  I  fuppofe  you  will 
hardly  Imagine  the  darknefs  of  a  man’s  fkin 
incapacitates  him  for  the  dire(5lion  of  his  con- 
duft,  and  authorifes  his  neighbours,  who  may 
have  the  good  fortune  of  a  complexion  a 
fhade  of  two  lighter,  to  exercife  authority  o- 
ver  him.  And  if  the  important  difference 
does  not  lay  here,  it  feems  not  very  eafy  to 
determine  where  it  docs  ;  unlefs  perchance,  it 
be  in  jhe  quality  of  their  hair  i  and  if  the 

principle 
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principle  of  fubordination  lies  here,  I  would 
adv-ile  every  perfon,  whofe  hair  is  inclined  to 
deviate  fr^m  a  right  line,  to  be  upon  his 
guard.  If  indeed  any  ^fliould  alledge,  that 
they  are  diftinguiflicd  by  the  fiatneis  of  their 
hofes,  I  can’t  but  think  this  circumftance  a- 
gainft  them,  for  if  a  man  is  to  be  led  and  go¬ 
verned  by  the  nofe,  it  may  well  be  qucftion- 
ed,  whether  a  nofe  of  a  different  figure  would 

not  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

* 

B.  My  friend,  I  am  no  enemy  to  hu¬ 
mour,  but  I  think  it  rarely 'ferves  to  illuftrate 
a  logical  concUifion.  I  confefs  my  argument, 
as  you  have  reprefented  it,  appears  ridiculous 
enough  j  but  if  you  had  deferred  your  reply 
till  l  had  made  an  application  of  the  principle 
to  the  point  in  hand,  perhaps  it  had  faved  you 
this  needlefs  expencc  of  wit,  I  have  not  pre¬ 
tended,  as  a  confequence  from,  my  principles, 
that  every  degree  of  fuperiority  in  point  of  dif- 
cretion  would  warrant  to  any.  individual  of  a 
community  a  right  to  exercife  authority  over 
his  neighbour  :  I  have  only  contended,  that, 
the  notion  of  eq^uaUty.,  in  the  ftri£b  fsnfe,  had 
jio  foundation  in  nature  %  but  as  happinefs  is 

ihe  only  end  of  adionjfo  fuperioricy  in  wifdom, 

goodnels, 
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goodncfs,  See.  IS  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
proper  foundation  of  authority.  And  as  na¬ 
ture  has  made  differences  among  creatures  in 
thefe  refpefts  ;  fo  it  is  fit  and  proper,  and  'a- 
greable  to  nature’s  law,  that  different  degrees 
of  authority  in  point  of  dire6lion  of  condudt 
fhould  be  exerciled  by  them  •,  and  that  in 
fome  cafes,  even  among  the  human  fpecies, 
this  difference  is  fo  important,  as  to  render  the 
exefeife  of  authority  juftifiable,  even  without 
the  confent  of  the  governed  :  For  this  I  have 
produced  an  example  from  faft,  in  the  cafe  of 
parents  and  children.  -All  this  you  have  im¬ 
plicitly  allowed.  I  now  go  on  to  fay,  as*  a 
confequence  from  the'  fame  acknowledged 
'  principle,  that  whenever  fuch  a  connedtion  of 
things  takes  place,  that  any  number  of  men 
^  cannot,  confiftently  with  the  good  of  the 
whole,  have  a  refidence  in  any  community 
,  but  in  a  ftate  of  involuntary  fubordination, 
and  that  their  refidence  in  fuch  community 
notwithftanding  fuch  fubordination,  be  in 
fail  bcfl  for  the  whole,  •  fuch  fubordination, 
though  involuntary,  is  no  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature  ;  bur  on  the  contrary  to  all  in* 
tents  and  purpofes  correfpondent  thereto. 
I’his  Is  a  true  conclufion  from  premifes  incon- 

teftible, 


teftible,  principles  univerfally  acknowledged, 
arid  which  you  yourfclf  have  but  now  adniit'- 
ted.  Subordination  in  this  cafe  comes  fully 
within  the  reafon  of  the  fubordination  of  chil¬ 
dren,  refts  on  precifcly  the  fame  foundation, 
and  is  therefore  juftifiable  on  precifely  the 
fame  principles.  For  whether  the  necelfity  qf 
fnch  fubordination  arifcs  from  natural  inca¬ 
pacity,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  it  matters 
not,  if  this  is  in  fadl  the  cafe;  if  the  intereft  of 
the  whole  does  require  it ;  let  the  caufes  or 
reafons  of  fuch  requirement  be  what  they  may, 
luch  fubordination  is  equally  juftifiable  as  in 
any  other  cafe  whatever  j  not  only  in  the  cafe 
of  children,  but  even  in  the  cafe  of  confent  ; 
for  the  obligation  to  fubmiffion  arifing  from 
confent,  is  founded  in  the  general  obligation 
to  fulfil  contrafts ;  which  obligation  is  ulti¬ 
mately  founded  in  the  good  of  focicty. 

Now  fully  within  this  predicament  lies,  as 
1  conceive,  the  particular  cafe  of  Africans  in 
this  country.  That  it  is  only  in  a  ftate  of 
limited  fubordination  (I  fay  limited^  for  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  authority  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  fubordinate,  is  reftrifted 
by  the  fuperior  authority  of  law,  to  which  we 
are  all  fubordinate,  and  which  provides  that 
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they,  as  well  as  others,  (hall  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  principles  of  humanity) 
that  thefe  people  can  conftfiently  enjoy  a  refi- 
dence  among  us  is,  I  fuppofe,  ‘acknowledged 
by  all.  And  whether  it  is  not  better  for  them 
to  refide  here,  notwithftanding  fuch  fubordi- 
nation,  even  regard  being  had  to  theiT  intereft 
only,  than  in  their  native  country,  no  one  can 
doubt,  at  lead  no  one,  who  has  a  tolerably 
adequate  conception  of  their  mifery,  and 
wretchednefs  there.  Figure  to  yourfeU  my 
friend,  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  Afri¬ 
can  hiftory,  figure  to  yourfelf  the  delightful 
fituation  of  a  natural  inhabitant  of  Africa.' 
View  him  neceflarily  deftitute  of  every  mean 
of  improvement  in  focial  virtue,  of  every  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  cultivation  of  thofc  principles 
of  humanity,  in  which  alone  confifts  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  rational  nature,  and  from  which 
only  fource  fprings  all  that  pleafure,  that  hap- 
pinefs  of  life,  by  which  the  human  fpecies  is 
diftinguilhed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation.  Confidcr  his  fituation  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  an  eternal  exiftence  ;  view  him  as 
neceffarily  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  that 
religion,  through  the  happy  influence  of  which 
alone  the  degenerate  race  of  Adam  can  rati¬ 
onally  form  the  moftdiftanc  expectation  of  fu- 
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ture  felicity.  View  him  moreover  in  a  ftate  ’ 
of  tiie  moll  abjeft  flavery,  a  flavery  of  the 
worll  kind,  a  flavery  of  all  others  moft  de- 
llru6live  of  human  happinefs,— -an  entire  fub> 
jcdlion  to  the  tyrannizing  power  of  luft  and 
paflion, — wholly  devoted  to  the  governing  in-: 
flucnce  of  thole  irregular  propenfities,  which 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  depraved  nature, 
when  unafTilted  by  philofophy  or  religion*. 
Uehold  him  adlually  clothed  in  all  that  brutal 
ftiipidity,  that  favage  barbarity  which  natural¬ 
ly  fprings  from  fuch  a  fource.  Add  to  this, 
his  condition  of  perpetual  infecurity,  arifing 
from  the  ftate  of  hoftility  and  war  that  forever 
rages  in  thofe  inhofpitable  climes  j  and  con-, 
fider  the  ueatment  he  is  to  exped,  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  has  fubjeded  to  the  power  of 
ibis  enraged  foe,  wliofe  natural  cruelty  is  per¬ 
petually  fharpened,  and  whofe  defire  of  re-, 
venge  is  continually  cherillied,by  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  danger.  Refied,  I  fay,  a  moment  upon 
the  condition  of  a  creature  in  human  fhape, 
(for  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation  one  cam 
hardly  call  himaman)  the  mifery,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  nefs  of  whofe  fituation  is  by  thefe  cxprefii- 
ons  but  faintly  reprefented  ;  and  compare  it 
with  the  condition  of  a  flavc  in  this  country  ; 
and  then  fee  if  you  can  hefitatc  one  moment' 

which 
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which  of  the  two  is  moft  eligible.  If  peraj-  ^ 
venture  a  doubt  Ihould  .arife,  if  you  will  pleafc 
to  enquire,  whether  you  would  rather  choofe 
one,  forwhofe  profperity  you  was -tenderly 
•  concerned,  (hould  be  educated  in  Jfrica,  witji 
all  the  immunities  of  a  native  African,  or  in 
this  country,  though  in  that  ftatc  of  lubordi- 
nation,  to  which  Africans  are  here  fubjeded, 

I  will  venture  to  warrant  you  of  every  fueh 

doubt  a  fpeedy  refolution. 

Here  then  I  reft  the  argument,  tor  upon 
this  point  the  prefent  queftion  muft  infallibly 
determine.  Notwithftanding  all  the  uncafi- 
nefs  attending  fubordination,  and  all  the  mi- 
feries  to  which  an  African  is  expofed  in  his 
removal  from  his  native  country  while  hi-s 
condition  here  is  fo  much  more  eligible  than 
his  condition  there,  his  removal  is  to  be  ef- 
teemed  a  favor  •'  And  the  conftitution  of  out 
government,  whereby  fuch  retiioval  is  counte¬ 
nanced  and  encouraged,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
efteemed  fcprehcnfible.  It  is  in  vain  to-al- 
ledge  here  the  want  of  confent  on  his  part.  It 
is  evident  from  the  reafoning above,  that  con- 

t  . 

fent,  in  order  to  fubjeftion,  is  neceiTar/  in 
thofe  cafes  only  where  the  end  of  authority, the 

greateft  pofliblc  good,  cannot  be  promoted 
.  .  witlicut 
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,  without  it :  But  who  I  beleech  you,  ever 
thought  the  confent  of  a  child,  an  ideot,  or  a 
roadman  neceflary  to  his  fubordination  ?  Every 
whit  as  immaterial  is  the  confent  of  thefe 
roiferable  AfricanSy  whofe  real  character  feems 
to  be  a  compound  of  the  three  laft  mentioned. 
What  can  avail  his  conlent,  who  through  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  means  neceflary  to  promotc.N 
his  happinefs,  is  rendered  altogether  incapable 
of  choofing  for  himfelf  ?  And  as  the  confent 
of  fuch  a  being  could  by  no  means  involve 
fubordination  in  a  cafe  where  it  would  be 
otherwife  improper,  fo  the  want  of  it  can 
be  no  bar  in  a  cafe  where  it  would  nor.  In 
all  fuch  cafes  it  is  -undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
thofe,  whom  providence  has  favored  with  the 
means  of  improvement  in  underftanding,  and 
'  the  wifdom  refulting  from  fuch  improvement, 
to  make  ufe  of  their  difcretion-  in  direding 
the  condud  of  thofe  who  want  it. 

I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  upon  this  argument ;  you  will  however 
in  this  connexion, permit  me  to  add,  that  were 
involuntary  fubjedion,  in  all  cafes,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  it  is  impolllble  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  whofe  wif¬ 
dom  is  infinite,  and  whofe  will  is  eternally 

and 
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and  immutably  coincident  with,  zxiA’wben  te- 
vealed  to  us,  the  meafure  of,  this  law,  fljould 
ever  have  exprefsly  tolerated  it  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  inftance.  I.  mention  this  in  the  prefent 
connexion,  the  rather  becaufc  I  fuppofe  the 
authority,:the  Ifraelites,  when  under  a  govern¬ 
ment, abfolutely  theocratical,  were  permitted 
to  exercife  over  ftrangers,  was  founded  in  the 
feme  reafon  with  the  authority, for  which  Iconi 
tend, viz  :  that  it  was  better  for  them. to  refide 
among  a- people,  where  they  might  have  feme 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  though’  in  a  ftate  of  fubordination, 
than. to  remain  amongft  the  barbarous  and  i- 
dolatrous. nations,  whence  they  originated. 

Were  it  necelTary  or  expedient,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  fliew,  by  comparifon,  in  a  great  variety 
of  inftances. not  mentioned,  the  fuperiority  of 
a  flave  in  this  country,  in  point  of  condition, 
to  a  natural  inhabitant  of  Africa.  And 
though  it  be  too  true,  that  thefe  unhappy 
creatures  are,  in  many  particular  cafes,  cruelly 
treated,  yet,  while  their  importation  is  to 
them  a  redemption  from  a  condition  on  the 
whole  fo  much  more  miferable,  we  muft,  as  I 
feid  before,  juftify  the  government  in  tolera¬ 
ting  fuch  importation  •,  and  with  regard  to 

the 
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the  particular  inftances  of  abufe,  we  can  only 
fay  caveant  qui  fmt  confeii. 


I  have  omitted  the  right,  fotnetiraes  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  derived  from  purchafe,  becaufe 
I  look  upon  the  argument  to  be  trifling.  For 

though  right  of  authority,  if  it  be  well  found-- 
ed,'  be  poffibly,  in  fome  cafes,  transferable, 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  all  the  authority  any 
one  of  tliefe  miferable  creatures  can  pretend 

r 

to  over  another,  is  founded  merely  in  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  brutal,  favage  war,  conduced  with¬ 
out  the  left  regard,  on  either  fide,  to  any 
principles  of  equity,  jufticc,  or  national  honor  ; 
and  for  the  right  of  authority  fo  founded  I 
have  no  difpofuion  to  contend.  But  1  think 
there  is  much  more  in  their  argument  who 
contend  that,  by  the  purchafe  of  thefe  vic¬ 
tims,  their  lives  are  preferved,  which  would 
otherwife  undoubtedly  be  facrificed  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  captors.  For  though  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  to  this  is  commonly  replied,  that 
the  cuftom  of  purchafing  captives  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fource  of  war  %  yet  if  we  confider  that  a 
people,  fo  inhumanly  favage  as  to  difpofe  of 
their  neareft  relations  for  baubles,  can  never 
want  matter  of  difeord  ;  and  that,  was  it  not 
for  the  advantao^es  in  this  way  made  of  them, 

the 
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the  captives  would  generally  perifh,  wc  fhall 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  cuftotn 
o^purchafing  may  in  this  way  be  confidered 

as  a  favor. 

V  * 

'  On  the  whole,  fince  it  is  evident  beyond  all 

controverfy,  that  the  removal  of  the  Africans^ 

from  the  date  of  brutality,  wrctchednefs,  and 

mifery,  in  which  they  are  at  home  io  deeply 

involved,  to  this  land  of  light,  humanity,  and- 

chriftian  knowledge,  is  to  them  fo  great  a  blef-, 

fing  ;  however  faulty  any  individuals  may 

have  been  in  point  of  unnccefiary  cruelty, 

praiflifed  in  this  bufinefs  ;  yet,  whether  the 

general  date  of  fubordination  here,  which  is  a 

neceffary  confequence  of  their  removal,  be  a- 

greable  to  the  law  of  nature,  can  by  no  means 

longer  remain  a  quedion . 

« 

A,  Notwithftanding  all  you  have  fo  ingeni- 
oufly  alledged  in  fupport  of  this  queftion,  I  am 
ftill  obliged  toconfefs  myfelf  one  of  thofe  in 
'f/hom  your  reafoning  has  failed  to  produce 
conviction  :  And  mud  be  excufed  in  faying 
that  the  juftice  of  (lavery  generally  underftood, 
is  ftill,  for  aught  I  am  able  to  difeern,  far 
from  being  fupported.— It  is  true  the  Ifradites 

V  when 
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■when  under  a  theocratical  government  Twre 
permitted,  under  certain  circumftances,  to.ex- 
ercife  authority  over  ftrangere  refident  among 
them.  And  this  is  adduced  as  an  argument,, 
infallibly  conclufivc  in  favor  of  flavery.  But 
is  it  certain  that  this  conclufion  is  not  drawn 
a  littlc  too  haftily  ? 


The  Governor  ofthe  univerfe  has,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  inftance,  cxprefsly  tolerated  flavery.  No¬ 
thing  '  was  ever  by  him  tolerated  but  what , 
was  agreeable  to  the  law  of-  nature.-. 
Therefore, — Slavery  is  lawful.  The  man  muft . 
have  a  very  extraordinary  talent  who,  can  de¬ 
duce  this  conclufion  from  fuch-  premifes.— - 
It  is  readily  granted,  that  thus  much  may  be 
juftly  inferred  from  them,  viz.  that  fuch  a 
particular  connexion  of  things  once  took  place, 
as  rendered  flavery,  under  the  exprefs  per mijfton 
of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  lawful.  But 
will  it  follow  frona  hence,  that  flavery  is  ever 
lawful  without  fuch  permiffion  ?  As  well  may 
we  infer  a  right,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  put 
any  who  are  unable  t®  refift  our  power,  under 
harrows  and  axes  of  iron,  and  in  a  word,  make 
thtparticular  precept  in  any  cafe,  given  thtlfrae~ 
lites,  a  meafure,'whereby  to  explain  thofe  general 
laws  pf  nature,  which  are  to  regulate  the  con- 
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du6lof  all  mankind.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  every  exprefs  declaration  of  the  Governor 
of  the  iiniverfe  is  agreeable  to,  and  juflly  ex¬ 
planatory^  of,  the  law  of  nature,  as  far  as  fuch 
declaration  extends  :  And  the  conduft  of  any 
particular  perfon,  or  people,  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  fuch  declaration  ismoit  certainly  right  *, 
but  it  can  never  be  certainly  inferred  .  from 
hence,  that  a  like  conduft  in  others,  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  fame  warrant, is  agreeable  to  this  law  : 
For  the  imperfeftion  of  human  vvifdom  ren¬ 
ders  it  forever  uncertain,  whether  the  cafes  are 
in  all  refpedts  fimiiar  ;  and  confequently,  it 
can  never  be  certamly  determined,  that  the 
fame  condudl:  will,  in  both  cafes,  have  the 
fame  natural  tendency  to  happinefs  *,  and  hence 
the  fame  conduct,, that  in  the  former  cafe  was 
right,  may  in  the  latter,  be  wrong.  But  could 
even  this  be  afeertained,  there  would  ftill  re¬ 
main  an  infuperable  difficulty  in  determining  the 
adlions  of  one  people  to  be  right,  merely  from 
an  exprefs  toleration  of  the  fame,  or  like  ac¬ 
tions  in  another  :  And  this  ariles  folely  from 

the  wanl:  of  fuch  toleration.  If  it  be  objecled, 

\ 

that  an  action,  in  it’s  nature  unfir,  could  not 
be  tolerated  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the 
fame  a6lion,  when  fo  exf  refsly  authorifed,  may¬ 
be  fit  and  proper,  and  in  ir.’s  nature  right, 
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fuch  toleration^  would  not  be 
fo  ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  the  fame 
aftion,  when  by  rightful  authority  permitted, 
may  have  on  the  whole  a  tendency  to  happi- 
nels,  which  without  fuch  permifTion,  would 
have  an  oppofite  tendency. 


If  this  reafoning  be  juft  (the  validity  of' 
which,  I  am  happily  too  well  acquainted  with 
your  knowledge  ot  the  principles  of  argumen¬ 
tation,  to  doubt  whether  you  will  difpute) 
how  far  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  praflice  of  flave- 
ry  among  the  Ifraelites,  when  exprefsly  tolera¬ 
ted  by  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  willjufti- 
fy  a  people  in  a  like  praftice,  to  whom  no 
fuch  toleration  has  ever  been  granted,  is  by 
aio  means  difficult  to  difeern.  And  before 
the  principle  of  natural  equality  can  be  over¬ 
thrown,  the  tendency  of  Qavery  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  muft,  by  arguments  drstwn  from 
the  nature  and  conjlitutipn  of  things ^  be  made 
evidently  to  appear. 


I  ha  ve  no  difpofuion  to  contend  for  the 
fupport  of  principles  not  founded  in  fufficicnr 
Teafon  ;  was  I  convinced,  that  the  principle  of 
natural ‘equality,  nnivcrfally  underftoocl,  was 

not 


not  founded  in  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
notwithftanding  the  confent  of  philofophers 
in  all  ages,  I  would  readily  give  it  up.  And 
was  I  perfuaded,  that  the  praftice  of  endaving 
Africans.,  as  tolerated  in  this  province,  was 
confonant  to  this  end,  I  fliould  no  longer 
doubt  of  it’s  propriety  :  But  unhappily  for 
my  apprehenfion  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

Was  it  poffible  to  confider  tliis  cafe  as 
Handing  alone,  independent  of  it’s  connexioivs 
with  practices  of  a  like  kind  in  other  placee, 
and  the  more  extenfive  influence  it  may  conle- 
quently  have  upon  the  happineis  of  mankind, 
it  is  at  leafl:  doubtful  if  it  would  then  be  right. 

I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  was  it  t^ertain  that 
their  condition  here  is  happier  on  the  whole,^ 
than  in  their  own  country,  your  premiies,  in  ^ 
this  independent  view  of  the  matter,  would  well 
warrant  your  conclufion  j  but  even  this  I  ap¬ 
prehend  is  far  from  being  true.  You  have  rc* 
prefented  the  mifery  and  -vretchednefs  of  tliefo 
people  in  their  native  land,  in  a  light  indeed 
difagreeable  enough  :  But  I  am  (till  difpofed 
from  my  apprehenflen  of  the  dignity  of  the 
rational  nature,  at  leafl;  to  hope  that  your  co- 
louringds-  a  little  too  flrong  \  and  that  not- 

withflandin 
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vvithftanding  the  unhappy  ftate  of  degradation 
into  which  they  are  confefledly  funk,  they 
are  ftill  foinc  degrees  above  brutes.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  are  extremely  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  politer  arts,  and  almoft  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  every  thing  belonging  to  fcience, 
and  confequently  ftrangers  to  all  the  pleafures 
of  a  fcholar  and  a  philofopher  •,  they  are  alfo 
confeffedly  deftitute  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  urbanity  and  confequently 
want,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  happinefs  re- 
lulting  from  a  well  regulated  civil  fociety  ; 
their  condition  is  allowedly  not  greatly  dif- 
jerent  from  a  ftate  of  nature  *,  though  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  if  modern  writers  of  the 
beft  reputation  are  to  be  credited,  their  man¬ 
ners,  in  moft  parts  of  that  cxtcnfive  country, 
are  far  iefs  favage  and  barbarous  *,  their  con¬ 
veniences  and  enjoyments  much  more  numer- 
ouSjandin  a  word  their  manner  of  life  much  more 
^greable  chan  has  been  heretofore  reprefented.f 

And 


f  " 

q  We  beg  leave  to  fubjoln  fome  extrai^s  from  feve^ 
Til  authors,  quoted  by  Anthony  Benezet,  in  a  work, 

rublifiied  at  Pliilapelphia  in  ivyi* 

Fare  ic,  and  i6.  M.  Adanfon,  correfpondent  of 
the  royal  academy  of  fcicnccs  at  Paris,  who  fpent  four 
vears  in  making  natural  and  philosophical  obfcrvations 

pn  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia, 

fpeaking 
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And.  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 

thofe  who  have  been  difpofed  to  make  a  gain 

by  this  iniquitous  praftice  of  enflaving  their 

fellow  men,  Ihould  be  careful,  for  their  juf- 

tification,  to  reprefent  them  as  nearly  upon  a 

level  with  the  brute  creation  as  pofiible  not 

▼ 

to  mention  the  ridiculous  .attempts  that  have,' 


in  thi^  view,  been  made  to  prove  them  aClual- 

ly 


fpeaklng  of  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
pofitlon  of  the  people,  fays,  “  which  way  foever  I 
turned  my  eyes  on  this  plcafant  fpot,  I  beheld  a  per- 
‘‘  fedl  image  of  pure  nature  ;  an  agreable  folitude, 
bounded  on  every  fide  by  charming  landfcapes  ;  the 
rural  fituation  of  cottages  in  the  midll  of  trees  ;  the 
‘‘  eafe  and  indolence  of  the  Negroes  reclining  under 
the  {hade  of  their  fpreading  foliage  ;  the  limplicit)7 
“  of  their  drefs  and  manners  ;  the  whole  icvdveo  in  my 
mind  the  idea  of  our  hrft  parents,  and  I  Teemed  to 
**  contemplate  the  world  in  it  s  primitive  Itate.  1  hey 
“  are,  generally  fpeaking,  g<iod  natured,  focialk 

and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  this  my 
firft  reception  ;  it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  confidcrable  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  I 
“  hadreadand  heard  of  the  favagechara6ler  of  the^;/. 

I 

cans.''*  AdanfonV  voyage  to  Senegal,  c^x.  page  54. 


Page  10.  Francis  Moor,  in  his  account  ofthc  Fuli- 
blacks,  fays,  “  Their  form  of  government  goes  on 
eafy,  becaufe  the  people  ara  ot  a  good  quiet  difpQ- 
and  fo  well  inllrudled  wirh  what  ib  right,  that 

“  the 
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!y  of  another  fpecies.  But  granting  their  con¬ 
dition  to  be,  as  in  fafl  it  is, comparatively  low ; 

that  their  foui^es  of  happinefs,  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  thole  which  the  members  of  a  well- 

ordered  civil  fociety  enjoy,  are  few  j  yet  it  is 

not  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  appetites  and 

defires  are  in  fome  good  meafure  proportional. 

Nemo 

% 

««  the  man  who  does  ill  Is  the  abomination  of  all,  and 
**  none  will  fupport  him  againft  the  chief.  If  any  of 
their  people  are  known  to  be  made  flaves,  all  the 
Fulls  will  join  to  redeem  them  ;  they  alfo  fupport 
««  the  old,  the  blind  and  lame  amongft  themfelves,and, 
as  far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  fupply  the  nece/lities 
“  of  the  Mandingos,  (among  whom  they  dwell)  great 
“  numbers  of  whom  they  have  maintained  in  fa- 
mine.’"  The  author  adds,  ‘‘  that  they  were  rarely 
angry,  that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  each  other."^ 
Moor’s  travels  into  diftant  parts  of  Africa,  page  21. 

Smith  and  Bofman,  who  had  been  in  Guinea,  fpeak- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  on  the  Have  coaft,  united-* 
ly  declare,  That  it  was  one  of' the  mod  delightfitS 
countries  in  the  world — That  the  natives  were  kind 
and  obliging,  and  fo  induftrious,  that  no  place  which 
was  thought  fertile,  was  left  uncultivated.” 

Smith’s  voyage  to  Guinea,  page  149.  Bofinan’s  def- 
crlption  of  Guinea,  page  316. 

Smith,  /peaking  of  their  government,  obferves, 
f *  U  hat  the  gold  coads  and  Have  coads  are  divided 

into 
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0  ' 

Nemo  deffderat  qu^e  ignorat.  The  benevolent 
author  of  our  being  has  accommodated  our 
natural  defires  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  means  of  gratification.  And  he  who  at¬ 
tentively  confiders  the  anxious  and  perplex¬ 
ing  cares  ;  the  fatiguing  and  often  fruiilefs  la¬ 
bors  ;  the  cravings  of  unnatural  appetites  ; 

the 


into  feveral  ^iflrl^ls,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by 
their  chiefs  or  kings  ;  the  other  being  more  of  the 
'nature  ot  a  commonwealth,  arc  governed  by  fome  of 
the  principal  men,  who,  Bofman  fays,  are  properly 
denominated  civil  fathers  ;  whofe  province  it  is  to 
**  take  care  of  the^ welfare  of  the  city  or  village,  and  to 
prevent  tumults.”  Smith  193. 

In  Aftley’s  collections  it  is  remarked, as  an  excellency 
in  the  Guinea  government,  “  That  however  poor,  they 
“  n^ay  he  in  general,  yet  they  have  no  beggars  there. 
“  Which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their  chief  men,  part 
“  of  whofe  province  it  is  to  fee  that  fuch  people  earn 
their  bread  by  their  labor.”  Aftley’s  col.  2  Vol. 
page  619. 

Bofman  aferibes  a  further  reafon  for  this  good  or* 
der,  “  That  when  a  Negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfifi,  ho 
“  binds  himfelf  for  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and  the 
mafier  to  whom  he  is  bound,  is  obliged  to  find  him 
neceflaries.  That  his  fervice  is  not  in  the  leafi:  fiavifii, 
being  chiefly  to  defend  his  mafter  on  occafions ;  or  in 
fowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  he  himfelf  pU^afes.” 
Bofman,  page  119. 
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the  frequently-  difappointed  views  and  expee-^ 
rations  *,  and,  in  a  word,  the  various  and  al- 
mofl:  innumerable  new  fources  of  infelicity 
naturally^  and  many  of  them  infeparably  con¬ 
nected  with  what  is  commonly  called  a  ftatc 
of  civilization,  will  perhaps  perceive  that  the 
difference,  in  point  of  real  happinefs,  between 
•the  fcholar,  the  courtier,  and  the  Ample  child 
of  nature,  is  far  from  infinite.  But  allowing 
it  to  be  very  confiderable,  allowing  that  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  a  free  member, 
of  a  free  fociety^  where  ufeful  fciences  and 
tlie  liberal  arts  are  patronized  and  flourifh,  and 
where  all  thofe  principles  that  beautify  and 
adorn  the  rational  nature  are  cultivated,  are 
comparatively  very  great  What,  I  be- 
feech  you  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  pre- 
fent  queftion  ?  What  advantage  is  all  the 
learning  of  this  country  to  thofe  ignorant 
wretches,  who  are  now  praCtifing  their  'ludi¬ 
crous  gambols  on  yonder  common,  except 
indeed  that  it  generally  procures  them  one 
day  in  the  year,  a  difpenfation  from  the'  feve- 
rity  of  their  fervitude — What  is  all  our  boaft- 
ed  acquaintance  with  fcicnce  and  the  politer 
arts  to  thefe  miferable  creatures,  who,  by  their 
fituation,  have  little  more  concern  in  thefe 

matters 
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matters  than  their  brethren  in  the  middle  re¬ 
gions  of  Africa  i  and  which  knowledge,  could 
they  obtain  it,  miift  ferve  only  to  increafe  their 
mifery  ?  What  a  blelTing,  for  example,  would 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  civil  Liberty 
be  to  a  perfon  perpetually  doomed  to  a  ftate 
of  the  moil  abjedl  flavcry  ? — In  their  native 
country,  though  their  condition  be  indeed 
contemptible  enough,  they  have  the  bleffing 
of  Liberty  to  fweeten  every  pleafure,  and  give^ 
a  relilh  to  every  enjoyment :  But  here,  though 
their  condition  were  in  other  refpccls  much 
more  favourable  than  it  is,  while  confeions  of 
perpetual  and  abfolute  dependance  upon  the 
will  of  others,  this  refleflion,  fo  oppofite  to 
the  ftrong  fenfe  of  Liberty  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  every  (on  of  Adam,  mull  neceflarily 
mar  the  happinefs  of  every  gratification, 
cfFeftually  chill  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  (lop 
every  natural  fource  of  felicity.  A  keen  ex¬ 
cruciating  fenfe  of  liberty  forever  loft  mull: 
ftill  predominate,  till,  the  fpirit  broken  by  the 
fatigue  of  inceflant  diftrefs,  they  fink  into  a 
ftate  of  lifelcfs  infenfibility.  And  then  for 
footh  we  are  prefcntly  difpofed  to  tax  them 
with  natural  ftupidity ;  and  make  the  very  thing 
that  our  unnatural  treatment  has  occafion- 
ed  the  ground  of  our  jufti'fication, — It  is  well 
known,  that  ftupidity  is  by  no  means  the  na- 
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tural  characlerlftic  of  thefe  people  ;  §  and 
when  we  confider  the  nature  of  their  conditi- 
'  on  in  this  country,  how  miferably  dejedled, 
deprefled  and  deipiledjinftcad  of  marking  their 
want  of  apprehenfion,  we  ought  rather  to  ad¬ 
mire  that  there  are  any  the  lead  appearances 
ot  fcnfibility  remaining  in  them. 


But  it  is  alledged,  ‘‘  that  at  home  they  are 
‘‘  in  a  perpetual  date  of  war,  and  that  by  the 
purchafe  of  captives  many  lives  are  preferv- 
ed,  that  would  ocherwife  be  devoted  to  de- 
druftion.’’  Surprizing  indeed  j  that  here, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  very  evil  that  this 
practice  has  occafioned  fhould  be  alledged  in 
cxcufe  of  it  !  One  mud  have  a  favourable  o- 
pinion  indeed  of  that  caufe  which  needs  the 
lupport  of  fuch  arguments  ! — Thefe  people 
are  naturally  peaceable,  and  lefs  inclined  to 
acts  of  hoftility  than  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  j  J  the  nature  of  their  climate  difpofing 

rather 


§  Griffith  Hughes,  redor  of  St.  Lucy  in  Barbadoes, 
in  his  natural  hiftory  of  that  ifland,  fpeaking  of  the 
Negroes,  fays,  “  That  the  capacities  of  their  minds  in 
“  common  affairs  of  life  are  but  little  inferior,  if  at 
all,  to  thofe  of  the  Europeans.  If  they  fail  in  feme 
“  arts,  he  fays  it  may  be  owing  more  to. their  want  of 
education  and  the  depreffiion  of  their  fpirits,  by  fla- 
“  very,  than  to  any  want  of  natural  ability.*’ 

•  X  Smith,  mentioned  above,  who  had  refided  ten  years 
in  Africa,  lays,  “  that  the  difeerning  natives  account  it 

their  greateft  unhappinefs  that  they  were  ever  vifited 
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rather  to  the  fofter  pleafures,  than  the  fiercer 
paffions.  This  though  long  fmothered  is  now 
a  truth  well  known  ;  and  ’tis  aftonilhing  that 
the  patience  with  which  they  endure  the  cru- 
elleft  fervitude,  fhould  not,  long  e’re  this  time 
have  reaified  this  miftake.  But  I  may  not 
enlarge  here  ;  the  abfurdity  of  this  argument 
is  too  glaring  tojuftify  a  ferious  confutation. 

It  is  alfo  allcdged,that  “  in  their  own  country 
“  they  are  unneceflarily  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
“  pics  of  our  holy  religion.”  This  indeed, 
generally  underftood,  is  confefiedly  a  melan¬ 
choly  truth.  The  advantages  they  enjoy 
from  revelation  are  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Thofe  feeble  rays  of  nature’s  light  which  the 
fatal  apoftacy  of  our  original  parents  has  hap¬ 
pily  left  unextinguifhed  in  their  pofterity,  arc 
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by  the  Europeans'* — “That  we  chrlflians  introduced 
the  traffick  of  flaves,  and  that  before  cur  corning  they 
lived  in  peace. Smith  page  266. 

Bofman  remarks,  “  that  one  of  the  Dutch  coir,v. 
manders  gave  large  films  of  money  to  the  Negroes 
of  one  nation  to  induce  them  to  attack  feme  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  which  occahoncd  a  battle 
which  was  more  bloody  than  the  wars  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  nfually  are,**  Bofman  page  31. 

Barbot,  agent  for  the  French  factory,  fays,  “  That 
the  country  of  D’Elmina,  which  was  formerly  very 
powerful  and  populous  was  in  his  time  fo  much 
drained  of  it*s  inhabitants,  by  the  inteftine  w-ars,  fo^ 
mented  among  the  Negroes  by  the  Dutch y  that  there 
did  not  reinain  inhabitants  enough  tg  till  the  coun-r 
try. 
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their  almofl;  only  guide  :  And  the  infuffici- 
cncy  of  thefe,  for  the  purpofcs  of  moral  dircc- 
/  tion,  is  confelTedly  but  too  evident  from  the 
ignorance  of  thofe,  who  are  unhappily  favor¬ 
ed  with  no  other  direftors.  But  admitting 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  that  the  advantages  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  tnis  peop!e,ofa  religious  nature, are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall  ;  before  an  argument  can  be 
hence  derived  in  favor  of  their  removal  to 
this  country,  it  muft  be  (hewn  that  the  advan- 
ges  they  here  enjoy  are  greater.  But  if  we 
examine  the  religious  advantages  of  flaves  in 
this  country,  I  fear  we  lhall  find,  to  the  dif- 
honor  of  our  profeffion,  that  they  are  not 
greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  their  brethren  in 
Africa^  at  lead:  the  excefs  will  fall  far  Ihort  of 

of  an  equivalent'for  the  excefs  of  their  rhifery. 

*  « 

It  is  true,  that  in  moft  parts  of  New-Eng- 
landy  flaves  are  fometimes  permitted  to  attend 
public  worfhip, but  how  much  is  to  be  exped- 
td  trom  this,  without  the  addition  of  private 
inftfudlion,  which  heaven  knows  is  but  fpar- 
ingly  afforded  them,  their  acquaintance  in  ge¬ 
neral  with  the  principles  of  chriftianicy  abun¬ 
dantly  demonftrates.  And  if  we  confider 
their  opportunities  of  inftrudtion,  in  connexion 
with  fixed  prejudices  againft  a  religion,  whofe 
profelfors  they  naturally  confider  as  avowedly 
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violating  one  of  the  plaineft  laws  of  natufe  ■, 

'  and  add  to  this,  the  ftrohg  temptations  they 
are  under,  from  the  nature  of  their  condition,- 
to  every  Ipccies  of  iniquity,  we  fhall  hardly 
cxpedt  to  find  in  them  more  of  the  fpirit  of 
true  praSical  religion,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  who  never  heard  of  the  gofpel.  And 
whether  this  is  hot  in'  fact  generally  the  cafe, 
is  by  no  means  a  queftion  to  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  But  admitting  the  pof- 
fibility  that  fome  individuals,  may  be  benefit-- 
ed  in  this  way  ;  lhall  this  be  alledged  as  an' 
equivalent  for  all  the  miferies  to  which  thefc 
people  are,  by  this  pradice,  inevitably  fubjec- 
ted,  for  the  fure  and  certain  deftru6lion  to 
which  fuch  multitudes  are  hereby  devoted  ? 
As  well  may  the  defign  of  propagating  chrif- 
tian  knowledge,  be  alledged  in  excufc  of  the 
fliocking  cruelties  pradtifcd  on  the  mifcrable 
ylntcTicMSy  by  their  mercilcfs  deftroyers,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  Thus  we  fee  this 
fomiidiible  argucncnc  .turns  out  upon  ex- 
aminatidn,  not  lefs  deficient  than  thofe  afore¬ 
mentioned  ;  and  this  praftice  of  enflavingour 
fellow  men,  though  confi-dered  in  this  inde¬ 
pendent  view,  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be 
alledged,  mull  be  acknowledged  altogether 
unjuftifiablc. 


(  4^  ) 

^  But  we  muft  not  ftop  here  :  Upon  your 
own  principles,  we  muft  confider  this  pradlice 
in  all  its  connexions  \  we  muft  not  only  regard 
the  evils  ofilavery  in  country, but  muft  take 
in  alio  the  miferies  and  calamities  that  are  by 
^this  means  brought  upon  any  of  the  human 
race.  Before  this  pradice  can  be  juftified,  it 

muft  appear  to  be  produdive  of  general  hap- 
pincds  ;  it  tnuft  correfpond  with  the  general 
good  of  the  whole.  Now  if  we  confider  the 
pradice  of  ilavery  in  this  country,  in  ten*^ 
dency  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
iaiM  thing,  as  it  is  pradiied  in  the  fouthern 
colonies,  and  Weft-Indles,  it  will  appear  much 
ijiore  glaringly  iniquitous  and  unjuft.  Several 
hundred  thoufands  ofthofc  unhappy  creatures^ 
are,by  the  beft  information,  annually  exported 
from  the  various  parts  of  Africa  to  America^  a 
great  proportion  of  whom,  thro’  the  fliock- 
ing,  the  unparalleled  fufferings  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  miferably  perifh  on  the  voyage,  and  as 
to  thofe  who  unhappily  furvive,  to  enter  upon 
that  ftate  of  perpetual  fervitude,  to  which  they 
are  deftined,  ir  is  well  knov/n,  that  they  are 
treated  with  lefs  humanity,  more  mercilefs 
feverity,  and  favage  barbarity,  than  reafon 
v/ould  warrant  ns  to  exercile  towards  the 
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meaneft  of  the  brute  creation.  H  It  would 
wrino-  drops  of  blood  from  an  heart  of  ada¬ 
mant  to  relate  the  cruel  fufferings  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  people,  in  thofe  countries,  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  lefs  advantages  for  chriftian 
knowledge,  than  the  natives  of  California;  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  antardic  circle,  f  But 


JJ  Thomas  JefFery.  fpeaking  of  the  ufage  the  Negroes 

receive  in  the  Vek  Indies,  fays - “  N-th.ng  can  be 

•more  wretched  than  the  condition  of  this  people.  — 
«  In  general  a  few  roots,  potatoes  efpecially,  are 
theirTood,  and  two  rags,  which  neither  fcrcen  them 
*<  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  nor  the  extraordinary  cool- 
*•  nefs  of  the  night,  all  their  covering  ;  th^rfleep  very 

«  fhort;  theiribouralmoftcontinual  They  receive 

“  no  wages,  but  have  twenty  I^lh“  **’*  fmalleft 
v*  fault.”  Jeffery’s  account  of  part  of  N.  America. 


Sir  Hans  Sloane,  fpeaking  of  the  puniftment  of  the 
Negroes,  fays,  “  For  rebellion,  the  punifhment  is  barn- 
“  ing  them  by  nailing  them  down  on  t  e  groun'  wit 
•<  crooked  flicks  on  every  limb, and  then  applying  the  fire 
bv  degrees  from  the  feet  and  hands,  burning  them 
gradually  up  to  the  head,  whereby  thar  pain,  are  ex¬ 
travagant.  For  crimes  of  a  lefs  nature,  gel' 
chopping  off  half  the  foot  with  an  axe.  —  For 
«  Sgence,  they  areufually  whipped  by  theoverfeers 

.<  whhlance-wookvitcbes.-After  they  are  whipped 

.*  d  they  are  raw.  fome  put  on  their  fkins  pepper  and 
..  fait  to  Lake  them  fmart ;  at  .other  nmes  Jeir  mal  ers 

“  ^ery  exquifite  torments,  imrouuh.hiuu 
hiftory  of  Jamaica,  page  56. 

ft  As  an  inllance  of  the  encouragement  the  Negroes, 
in  Le  Weft-Indies,  have  for  religious  improvement, 
the  reader  will  excufc  us  in  infertmg  the 
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I  forbear—The  perfon  that  can  imagine 


the  praftice  of  flavery  in  this  country,  confi- 
dereJ  in  all  it’s  confequenccs,  connexions  and 
tendencies,  produftive  of  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  muft,  I  think,  allow,  that  the  direft 
way  to  encrcafe  their  happinefs  is  by  every 
poffible  means  to  cncreafc  their  mifery. 


B.  As  you  nave  not  now  difputed  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  but  joined  with  me  in  refting 
the  argument  upon  a  matter  of  fad,  I  ftiaTl 
no  farther  purlue  the  difpute,  but  leave  that 

point  to  be  determined  by  thejudgment  of 
others. 


count  of  what  lately  happened  at  Barbadoes,  quoted  by 
the  abovementioned  author,  (p.  79)  from  Morgan  God- 

wyn  a  clergyman  in  that  ifland - “  A  poor  Negro 

!!  having  at  his  own  requell,  prevailed  on  a  clergyman 
adminjAer  baptifm  to  him  ;  on  his  return  home, 
the  brutiih  overfeer  took  him  to  talk,  giving  him  to 
unoerlland  that,  that  was  no  Sunday’s  work  for  thofe 
“  of  his  complexion,'  that  he  had  other  buftnefs  for  him 
“  the  neglea  of  which  fliould  coll  him  an  afternoon’s 
biiptifra  in  blood,  as  he  in  the  morning  had  received 
a  baptifm  with  water  ;  which  he  accordingly  made 
“  good  ;  of  which  the  Negro  complained  to  him,  and 
“  he  to  the  governor.  Neverthelefs  the  poor  mi- 
ferable  creature  was  ever  after  fo  unmercifully  treat¬ 
ed  by  that  inhuman  wretch,  the  overfeer,  that  to  a- 
void  his  cruelty,  betaking  himfelf  to  the  woods,  he 
there  perifh'ed.*^ 


THE  END. 
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